Bird.' L. always sends me captivating books." Next I come to a reference
to a performance of "Twelfth Night" by the boys of the All Saints,
Margaret Street, Choir School. Ellen Terry's first experience of these
productions of Shakespeare at the school, which, judged by the highest
standard, were remarkable, had been in 1921 when she saw "Julius
Ca!sar." I remember she spotted a future winner in the small boy who
played Brutus. "Already a great actor,*' she said. The following year she
notes in her diary that the "wonderful little Brutus" played Katharine
in "The Taming of the Shrew," and that she had never seen the part
played as well by any woman, except Ada Rehan, "This gives us an idea
of what the boy-actors in Shakespeare's time were like, yet people assume
they were clumsy hobbledehoys!" Laurence Olivier, whose talent Ellen
Terry recognised when he was a schoolboy, has since established his
reputation as an actor by many fine performances both on the stage and
on the screen.
In 1923 Sarah Bernhardt died. It was in Sarah's dressing-room at the
Prince's Theatre after a performance of "Daniel," the last play in which
she appeared in London, that the two gallant comrades, diverse in tem-
perament and talent, but alike in their unquenchable love of life and in
their gay courage, met for the last time, Ellen blazing with enthusiasm
over Sarah's tour de force (in "Daniel" she impersonated a young man,
who like her was a cripple and could not move from an invalid's chair)
Sarah shining with a paler flame, but much gratified by Ellen's homage.
After Sarah's death in Paris, there was a solemn Requiem mass at West-
minster, Cathedral, I was in the organ loft, and had a good view of the
congregation, composed mainly of English members of Sarah's profes-
sion. Ellen Terry alone seemed conscious that this was a ceremony, and
that in honour of Sarah, an actress must play her part in it with dignity.
She straightened her back, bowed by age, held up her still lovely head,
and moved up the aisle to her seat near the catafalque with the stately
grace of her more stately performances in the theatre.
Sarah Bernhardt had made her exit from the world's stage. Eleonora
Duse was to make hers in the following year (1924). In the interval Duse
came to London. She had recently come out of her retirement, and given
performances in Italy in Ibsen's "Ghosts" and "The Lady from the Sea"
and in two new plays, "Cosi Sia," and "La Porta Chiusa," which had
stirred her compatriots to a frenzy of enthusiasm. Mr C. B. Cochran,
who had been the live wire in the London theatre since the war, a show-
man genuinely anxious to show beautiful things in every branch of
theatre art, determined to show the great Italian actress to London audi-
ences once again. She was now past sixty, and older than her years. Her
acute sensitiveness to suffering, and she had suffered much physically and
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